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JUST IN TIME! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WATCHING FOR PAPA. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Our in the sand of the dusty road, 
Daintily ginghamed and russet-toed, 
Two little maids are waiting the load 
Bringing their papa. 
“Coming ¢” asks Ruthie, the brown-eyed pet, 
Golden-haired Lena responds, “ Not yet.” 
Busily playing, they don’t forget 
Watching for papa. 


Only a speck in the distant view! 

Questioning gravely, brown eyes meet blue, — 

Can it be papa? Wait! Yes, ’t is true! 
Hurry to papa! 


Four little feet at a flying pace, 

Two little hats that drop in the race, 

Tumbled curls o’er each happy face, — 
Speeding to papa 


Swung, with a kiss, to the lofty seat, 

This is rare pleasure and bliss complete, — 

This the reward of their labor sweet, 
Watching for papa 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WAS HE A COWARD? 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


EN CARTER was tall, lank, freckle- 
B faced, red-headed, and awkward; but 
that was not the reason why all the 
boys in the Dayville grammar school disliked 
him so heartily. In the first place, Iam afraid 
that they were a little jealous, and envious, 
too, because Ben was the smartest boy in 
school; and in the second place, Ben was a 
coward, —at least, the boys all said he was, 
and that amounted to the same thing as far 
as Ben’s popularity was concerned. And so 
they nicknamed him the ‘‘scarecrow,” and 
thought they had made a great hit, as that 
name took in both his character and his 
personal appearance. 

Right here let me stop a moment, and tell 
you just a little about the Dayville grammar 
school. All of a sudden the boys got a silly 
notion into their heads that it would be great 
fun to have secret societies, just as the fellows 
in college do; so they formed two clubs, with 
the doctor’s son leader of one, and the grocer’s 
son leader of the other. These clubs were 
started just for fun; butas time went on they 
became jealous of each other, and at last grew 
to be most bitter foes. They played on oppo- 
site sides of the school yard; andif a boy was 
caught on his enemy’s ground, he was pretty 
sure to retreat badly scratched and bruised, 
unless some of his friends hurried to the 
rescue, 
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When Ben first came to school, all the boys were 
very nice and polite to him, each one trying to get 
him to join the club of which he was a member; 
but one day Ben declared frankly before the whole 
school that he was n’t going to join either club. He 
said he liked all the boys, and if he could n't be 
friends with all of them he would n’t be friends with 
any. Then all the boys called him a big coward, 
and said he was afraid that if he joined one club, 
the members of the other would do something awful 
to him; and ever since that day Ben had been 
regarded as an outcast from society —in the Day- 
ville grammar school, at least. 

Now it happened that there was another person 
in school whom the boys disliked even more than 
they did Ben Carter, and that was Mr. Timothy 
Dumps, the master, or “ Dumpy ‘T'im,” as the boys 
rudely called him. One morning when Mr. Dumps 
entered the schoolroom, he suddenly stopped short 
in the middle of the floor and stared straight before 
him, while an angry frown darkened his face. 
There on the blackboard was a very funny sight 
indeed. It was the picture of a man witha very 
large head, on which was perched a fool’s cap. His 
hands rested on his hips; his legs were spread wide 
apart; and from one side of his mouth, which was 
stretched from ear to ear, hung a long pipe. 
Below, in big letters, were the words, “Behold me! 
Timothy Dumps, Esquire.” 

The master strode up to his desk, and rapped 
smartly with his ruler. When the room was quiet, 
he demanded angrily, “ Who put that figure on the 
board?” There was no reply. “I know some one 
of you did it!” cried the master, growing more 
angry. “Ben Carter, isn’t that your writing?” 

‘No, sir,” replied Ben; “it looks lots like mine, 
but I did n’t do it.” 

“Then whose is it?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Boys, don’t you call that Ben Carter’s writing? ” 
asked the master, turning to the school. 

All the boys twisted uneasily in their seats, ‘but 
nobody spoke. 

“Ben Carter,” roared the master, “come here 
to me!” 

“T didn’t do it, sir; truly, I didn’t,” cried poor 
Ben, earnestly. 

“Come here to wei? roared the master, louder 
than before. 

Ben hesitated a moment; then he rose, and 
slowly, but with a firm step and with his head held 
erect, walked out to the desk. Many of the boys 
half-raised their hands, while others started to 
speak. 

“Sit down, and hold your tongues, every one of 
you, unless you want a taste of this birch rod, 
too!” thundered the master. ‘ Ben Carter, hold 
out your hand.” 

Ben hesitated again for a moment; then, raising 
his honest blue eyes, he looked straight into the 
master’s face, and obeyed. The master believed 
most heartily in that old saying, “Spare the rod, 
and spoil the child; ” and Ben got a whipping that 
made his hands smart and tingle for hours after- 
wards. After it was all over, Ben returned to his 
seat, and went on with his lessons just as if nothing 
had happened. 

That afternoon, as Ben was going home from 
school, —the master kept him an hour after the 
others were dismissed,—lhe was very much sur- 
prised to see little Johnny Smith, the youngest boy 
in school, sitting on a stone by the roadside, crying 
as if his heart were broken. 

Ben watched him for a moment; then he walked 
straight up to him, and, placing his hands en Johnny’s 
shoulders, said bluntly, “I know just what’s the 
matter with you, but you need n’t think any more 
about it; it ’s all over now.” 

“And you knew it was me all the time, and 
didn’t tell on me?” cried Johnny, pausing in his 
lamentation to look up in astonishment at Ben. 


“Of course I knew it was you. I couldn’t help 
knowing it, because there isn’t anybody else in 
school that can draw those funny pictures,” replied 
Ben, quietly. “But I’m bigger and stronger and 
better able to stand that sort of punishment than 
you are.” 

“Tt was awful mean of me, though; and I ’spose 
I’d oughter tell teacher,” said Johnny, beginning to 
cry again. 

“No, that would n’t do any good now,” answered 
Ben. “But look here, sonny, you must promise 
not to do that sort of thing very often, for I don’t 
know as I care to take a thrashing like that every 
day.” 

Johnny eagerly promised, and declared that Ben 
should have half of his lunch for a whole week be- 
sides, which, considering Johnny’s unusually large 
stomach, was a remarkable offer for him to make. 

As the boys trudged along together, just at the 
corner where two roads met, what do you think 
they came upon? You could never guess, so I may 
as well tell you. Comfortably seated in a circle 
on the ground under a large oak were the members 
of the rival clubs of the Dayville grammar school, 
talking together as if they were the best of friends. 
They all jumped up as soon as they saw Ben, and 
surrounded him ina twinkling, clapping their hands, 
and shouting, “ Bravo! Bravo!” as if he were Jack 
the Giant-Killer, or Tom the Rover, or some other 
famous hero. 

Poor Ben stopped short, and stared stupidly about 
him, too much astonished to move or speak. 

At last the grocer’s son called the boys to order, 
and when all was quiet, he said: “ Ben, we’ve all 
been awful mean to you, and we are all ashamed of 
ourselves, and sorry too. But we want to be friends 
with you now, because you did a braver thing this 
morning than any other fellow in this school would 
dare to do; and so we’re not going to have two 
clubs any more. We formed a new one, and we are 
all going to belong to it; and we’ve named it thie 
‘B. C. Club,’ —that stands for ‘boon companions,’ 


you know, —and we want you to join it. Won’t 
you?” 
“Of course I will,” cried Ben, eagerly. And 


thereupon he shook hands most heartily with every 
boy in turn; and then they all sat down under tlie 
tree, and fell to talking again. 

An hour later they all trooped down the road 
together, and they were the jolliest, happiest, friend- 
liest set of boys you could wish to meet on a 
summer’s day. 


As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s 
shining through it, so the world is beautiful by the 
shining through it of a God. Jocost. 


CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


“T pon’r like grandma at all,” said Fred; 
“T don’t like grandma at all.” 

And he drew his face in a queer grimace, — 
The tears were ready to fall ; 

And he gave his kitten a loving hug, 

And disturbed her nap on the soft, warm rug. 


“Why, what has your grandma done,” I asked, 
“Yo trouble the little hoy ? 

Oh, what has she done, the eruel one, 
To scatter the smiles of joy?” 

Through quivering lips the answer came, 

“She — called — my — kitty —a— horrid — name.” 

“She did? Are you sure?” 
Away from the evelids wet. 

“T can searce believe that grandma would grieve 
The feelings of either pet. 

What did she say?” “ Boo-hoo!” cried Fred, 

“ She — called — my — kitty —a —quadruped !” 

Our Dumb Animals. 


And I kissed the tears 
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SLOW TO SPEAK. 
BY AUNTIE BETH, 


/ AMMA, I hate Tommy Bray !” 

M ““Why, Percy, I’m sorry to. hear you 
speak in that way of any one. It really 

troubles me.” 

“ Well, I do hate him ; it’s the truth.” 

“ Are you sure, my boy, that you have any good 
reason for not liking Tommy; or are vO. sure 
you have any reason at all 4” 

“Yes, mamma. When Miss Newbury told me 
she was ’fraid I couldn’t go on with my class in 
September, Tommy jus’ sat and stared; and he told 
one o’ the boys, he was glad I couldn’t get pro- 
moted. It’s ’rithmetic that bothers me. And I 
don’t see how a poor boy that ain’t got any mother, 
and has a kinder mis’rable home, can see through 
figures the way Tommy does. 

“Then ’nother thing: at the picnic last week, he 
kep’ right round Willie Peach and Harry Liscomb 
and me all he could. We didn’t take much notice 
of him, but he did all he could to make us. We 
went off and hid when ’t was time to eat our dinners. 
He didu’t find us after that.” 

Percy’s mother didn’t speak for a moment; but 
her face was sad as Percy could plainly see. 

“ What you thinkin’ of, mamma?” he asked. 

“T was wondering if poor Tommy Bray had any 
dinner the day of the picnic. Mrs. Wilson sent him 
her boy Willie’s ticket to go with, as Willie was sick 
and had to stay at home; but she did not provide 
Tommy any dinner, as she was very busy, and felt 
sure some one would see that Tommy was well fed. 
I remember how full your basket was, and I am 
sure both Willie Peach and Harry Liscomb had 
crowded-looking baskets.” 

Percy looked sober at that. He was always a 
dreadfully hungry little boy at meal-times, and the 
bare thought of such a thing as not having any 
dinner, especially at a picnic, was something very, 
very awful in his eyes. 

“Oh, dear me! You don’t s’pose Tommy was 
hangin’ ’round us ’cause he was hungry, do you, 
mamma?” 

“T should n’t wonder at all if Tommy rather 
expected that you or Willie or Harry might offer 
him something. Three little mates, all in the same 
class with him at schoo], might, I think, have given 
Tommy a good dinner without missing what they 
gave at all. As to Tommy’s feeling glad because 
you could not keep up in arithmetic; I cannot 
believe it is true. Mrs. Wilson, who is his Sunday- 
School teacher, says he has one of the best disposi- 
tions she ever saw, and that means that he is 
sweet-tempered and kind.” : 


Pretty soon, Percy ran out to play, but he didn’t — 


feel right at all. What if Tommy Bray really had 
gone hungry at the picnic! Why he, Percy Wil- 
kins, and Willie Peach and Harry Liscomb had 
actually crumbled up cookies and cake, and fed the 
sparrows that grew bold and pecked nimbly at the 
nice feast. God cared for sparrows, the Bible said 
so; but He must care a great deal more for a poor 
little boy without a sign of a mamma, And if 
Tommy went hungry the day of the picnic, —why 
didn’t he ask the boys for something to eat! 


“Ab, but you all ran off and hid,” reminded — 


conscience, 

“Yes, and God knew it!” next thought Fers 
and the thought troubled him. 

It was August, and in September school was to 
begin, when Percy feared he must go into a lower 


elass, or rather stay in the one he had been in a 


whole year past. Harry Liscomb and Willie 
Peach would go on, and so, too, would Tommy 
Bray. Strange that ‘Tommy Bray could so easily 
understand the examples that even with his 
mamina’s help he, Percy Wilkins, could n’t see 
through at all. 
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He felt “all out of sorts” as he told himself, 
thinking of the picnic, and the arithmetic; and 
hardly knowing what else to do, he strolled over to 
the little common, and sat down under a tree. 
Queerly enough, who should come slowly walking 
by but Tommy Bray. Percy felt half inclined to 
ask him about the picnic. 

He greeted Tommy very pleasantly, asking if he 
was enjoying his vacation, Tommy was surprised 
and pleased, and, without saying much about the 
picnic, he broke out, — 

“Tsay, Percy, is it true Miss Newbury said you 
could n’t keep up in ’rithmetic? One of the fellers 
told me she said so, and I said right off I didn’t 
believe it.” 

“ Well, you see,” began Percy, ‘‘ I somehow can’t 
understand the rules, and about measures and 
weights. Miss Newbury gets tired tryin’ to ’xplain, 
and I get tired tryin’ to see through it all. Yes, 
I’m ’fraid [ll fall back; but if Ido, I hope papa’ll 
let me leave school.” 

“Oh, you would n’t do that!” said Tommy, witha 
look full of wonder. “ Why, you'd grow up not to 
know anythin’! I tell you what let’s do!” he 
added, brightening up. ‘I think one boy can help 
another a great deal better than a teacher can some- 
times. I got Frank Downer so he could cipher first- 
rate, when he couldn’t catch a thing of it in school. 
You ain’t goin’ away this vacation, are you?” 

Perey replied that he had been away three weeks, 
but was to be at home, now. 

“All \right,” said Tommy, cheerily, “you take 
your ’rithmetic and come over here, afternoons, and 
Ill show you just how to do the sums you could n’t 
see through. It’ll be real fun. You can do the 
figuring yourself; but I’ll tell how the rules come in 
as you go along, and explain things. First thing 
you know, itll ail be as plainas ABC. Then get 
Miss Newbury to ’xamine you over again in ’rith- 
metic, and up you goes into the first class — just as 
easy!” 

Perey listened with shining eyes. Then he 
thought that this was the boy that only a little 
while before he said he hated. How wicked the 
words seemed now! Then he thought of the pic- 
nic, and, boy-like, he burst out : — 

“Tsay, Tommy, did you have any dinner the day 
of the picnic, last week 4” 

Tommy’s head went down. The little boy was 
confused, and, for a moment, did n’t appear to know 
what to say. Then he replied : — 

“J —J went offin a hurry when the ticket come, 
and I kinder thought p’raps some one would have 
more dinner than they wanted, or some one might 
notice I didn’t have any basket; but I picked upa 
doughnut somebody dropped, so I wasn’t so very 
hungry.” : 

It was Percy’s turn to hang his head now. But 
he had set out to make clean work of that dinner 
matter, so now he stood in front of Tommy, and said, 
much more loudly than was necessary : — 

“See here, Tommy Bray; do you know what I 
am! I’ma great big little pig! That’s just what 
Tam! And Thad plenty o’ dinner for two boys that 
day, but I went and ran away so’s to get out 0’ your 
way; yes, and I fed sparrers ’stead o’ you; but 
honest and true, Tommy, I never thought 0’ such a 
thing as your not having any dinner. I only jus’ 
thought about it to-day. I should n’t think you’d 
want me in the class with you; but I did hear that 


~ you said you was glad [could n’t keep up.” 


“Oh, what a fib!” exclaimed Tommy, glad of a 
chance to turn from the dinner subject. “I never 
sail such a word! But let’s forget all about the 
penic, and the fib somebody told, and let’s talk 
*bout the lessons. We all want you to keep up 
with the class. Will you come here days and let 
me he'p you?” 

When Perey told his mamma at bed-time all 
about his meeting with Tommy, and what had been 
said, she knew, just as good mammas always do, 
just what to say. 


“Tt’s very noble, Percy, my boy, for your school- 
mate to be so ready to help you. I have noticed 
before this how one child can learn from another. 
So you had decidedly best thank Tommy for his 
kind offer; but instead of going to the common 
with your books, Tommy had best come here, and 
you can have one end of the piazza all to yourselves 
while you are studying. Then each day that 
Tommy comes, I shall expect him to have luncheon 
with us at noon. When it rains, there will be the 
dear old nursery, and I think, as Tommy says, 
before vacation is over you will be able to catch up 
with your class and go on with them.” 

Percy hugged his mamma with relief and delight. 
“We can make up, over and over again, for the 
dinner poor Tommy didn’t have, can’t we?” he 
chuckled. 

After a few moments of quiet thinking for such 
an active child, he asked, — 

“Mamma, what do you suppose made me say I 
hated Tommy Bray? I never did really “hate 
Tommy; but I thought it was mean a poor little 
feller like him could see through things I could n’t.” 

Mamma replied slowly, so Percy would under- 
stand what she said: “In the first place, Percy, you 
were jealous of Tommy because he certainly was a 
quicker scholar than yourself; that means a better 
scholar. His being poor has nothing to do with his 
ready little mind. Then you allowed yourself to 
speak altogether tog quickly. Do you remember 
laughing over something in your Sunday-School 
lesson a few weeks ago? Try to remember whatit 
was amused you so.” 

“Oh, I know, mamma! It was a verse telling us 
to ‘be slow to speak,’ and I asked you if it meant 
we must drawl like the way old Deacon Small 
does;” and Percy giggled again as he thought of 
how long it took the sober deacon to say a few 
words. 

“Don’t you think you spoke altogether too 
quickly, my boy, when you said you hated 
Tommy ?” 

“Oh, I see, now, mamma,” cried bright little 
Perey; “it means don’t be too quick to say things 
about people, doesn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, Percy, and slow to judge others. And the 
next sentence in that verse is ‘slow to wrath.’ You 
felt angry because some one was unkind enough to 
tell you that Tommy said he was glad you hadn’t 
kept up with the class. Now that teaches my boy 
another thing I wish he would always remember, — 
that is, not to believe all he hears, especially when 
it is going to make him angry with any one, or 
when it is something against any one. 

“You want to be slow to speak, slow to wrath 
slow to believe anything against another. Do you 
think you can remember that, Percy ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, Ill try toremember it till I get 
a great big man.” 

When September came, Miss Newbury willingly 
examined Percy in arithmetic, and he said he 
answered every question, and did every single 
example, “just as easy!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE NEW YEAR SAID TO HIM. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


OHN GOODWILL must have been dreaming, 
you will say, when I tell you that after coming 
into the house from play, late on the thirty-first 

of December, and sitting down by the open fireplace, 
he, looking at the burning coals, watching their spark 
and glow for a little while, all at once, with a happy 
feeling stealing over him, heard his name softly 
spoken, as if by a voice before him, and saw by his 
side the sweetest child-face that ever was. 

“Do you know me 2” it said. 

“No,” he replied. “ But never mind for that; we 
can soon get acquainted. I like you very much, and 
shail be pleased to have yourcompany. Sit down in 


this chair, and let us enjoy ourselves, as old folks do, 
in conversation.” 

“That I will most gladly, for I have long been 
waiting to talk to you, young as I seem; and I have 
come to make a visit of three hundred and sixty-five 
days. There! What do you think of that?” 

“Well, I think it is jolly, and I know I shall like 
it; for you will have to share my schooling and play 
and everything Ido. Iexpect that you are related 
to me; and I shall be proud to know your name, and 
all that you can tell me about yourself.” 

“Here goes, then. I am the New Year, 1895, as 
all manner of calendars and almanacs will tell you; 
but I have a special word for you that they cannot 
repeat. I am to be your playmate and companion 
for all that time, and I wish us to make the most of 
it. Ishall grow, like you, and in four seasons pass, 
my life. I am the friend of children; and I am 
visiting every home as I do yours, and talking to 
them as I do to you, if they will only listen. What- 
ever I bring is for your profit ; please remember that. 
The snow of winter, the flowers of spring, the sun- 
shine of summer, and the fruits of autumn are bless- 
ings particularly sent to the young. They are to 
make them merry and willing to do, because so much 
is done for them.” 

“Ave they?” said John. “Well, I am glad to 
hear it, and I will try to keep it in mind, and do 
what it suggests,” 

“You must, because you and I are partners in the 
business of life; and we have, for all practical pur- 
poses, this great world to ourselves, with others as 
servants to look on and help us as we need them. 
You must have great dreams of what you will do 
and be, or time is no use to you. If you will, you 
may be one of the kindest, truest, and best of boys.” 

“Oh, come, now! You don’t mean that; I want 
you to be honest with me, or we can never get 
along.” 

“Tam honest with you, and I mean the very thing 
Tsay, though I would not have you puffed up with 
any idea of your goodness. Still, it is true you can 
be what I said if you have the courage to try it. It 
takes courage, and a good deal of it; but if you will 
work, you can have any blessing you please. Tell 
me where you think you can improve.” 

“Well, I can try to be stronger. I think a boy 
ought to be strong. My teacher says strength is won 
by proper food, exercise, cleanliness, and sleep. And 
the food must be eaten slowly, — masticated, he calls 
it, —and water or milk drunk either before or after 
the meal. I should like to bathe in cold water, to 
learn to swim and skate, to ride the bicycle, and en- 
joy every outdoor play.” 

“That is true; but you must also aspire to be a 
gentleman,—to be kind, helpful, noble, pure in 
speech, and generous in deed. You must be faithful 
at all your tasks, have enjoyment in learning; and if 
you do this, you will call the New Year the best that 
ever was.” 

Then he did wake up, because his mother was 
calling him, and saying, — 

“Why, John, the New Year has come, and it is 
high time you were in bed.” 

“Yes, mother, I have been talking with 1895; and, 
though it seemed only like a child, it had the same 
things to say you have often told me. Perhaps it 
was your voice speaking to me in this delightful way. 
At any rate, I mean to begin fair and square with it, 
and do what I can to be upright and true.” 

“That is a good resolution, my son, and I will help 
you in it. May God bless you, and all children 
with noble thoughts of duty and the power they have 
of doing it, so that, like Jesus, in their homes they 
may ‘increase in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.’” 


I never knew an early-rising, hard-working, 
prudent man, careful of his earnings, and strictly 
honest, who complained of bad luck. — Avv1son. 
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A SKATING SONG. 


Hurran for the wind that is keen and chill 
As it skirts the meadows and sweeps the hill! 
Hurrah for the pulses of swift delight 

That tingle and beat in the winter’s night, 
When over the crystal lake we glide, 

Flying like birds o’er the frozen tide! 


Hurrah for the lad with the sparkling eye, 
For the joyous laugh and the courage high! 
Hurrah for the health that is glad and strong, 
So that life is gay as a merry song; 

For the motion feerless, smooth, and fleet, 
When skates are wings to the flying feet! 


Hurrah for the landscape, broad and fair, 

Spread boldly out in the brilliant air! 

Hurrah for the folds of the sheeted snow, 

On the mountains high, in the valley low! 

que for the track where the skaters glide, 
earless as over a highway tried! 


Hurrah for the girls who skate so well, — 
Dorothy, Winifre1, Kate, and Nell! 

Hurrah for the race we’re bound to win, 
And the curves and figures we mean to spin! 
Hurrah for the joy that wings our feet, 
When like dancers gay we pass and meet ! 


Who chooses may boast of the summer-time ; 
Hurrah we ery for the frost and rime, 

For the icicles pendant from roof and eaves, 
For snow that covers the next year's sheaves! 
Hurrah for the gleaming, glassy lake, 
Where the skaters bold their pleasure take! 


Margaret EF. Sangster, in “Harper's Young People.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“THE CARNIVAL OF AUTHORS.” . 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY AUGUSTA COLLINS. 


H, girls, wait a minute; do, please!” called a 
bright-eved, brown-haired maiden, who was 
racing down Arlington Avenue in a very 

unladylike manner. 

The two above addressed stopped, and waited for 
the speaker to come up, who continued, breathlessly : 
“T’ye been chasing you for the last five minutes. 
Did n’t you hear me call before? I’ve got something 
to tell you that just can’t wait. I’m going to have 
an Authors’ Carnival.” 

“Oh, Marion, what do you mean ? 
exclaimed both the girls. 

“Why, you know the twenty-second is my birth- 
day. Ishall be sweet sixteen, and papa has promised 
mea party. Uncle Fred proposed this, and I think 
it will be just lovely. He went to one in Boston last 
week, — an Authors’ Carnival, I mean. He says that 


When ?” 


' the various characters of authors —no, I mean from 


their hooks — are represented, and try to carry out 
their parts. Oh, dear, I’m getting all mixed up; 
and there’s the school bell! I can’t explain the 
rest till this afternoon. Be sure and come oyer to 
my house as early as you can, for I want you to help 
me make out the invitation list.” 

The three girls entered school that morning in a 
state of considerable excitement; and if the Wars of 
the Roses and “the properties of the chlorine group” 
proved less interesting than usual, it was certainly 
not the worthy instructor’s fault. : 

In some mysterious manner it became known at 
recess that Marion Loring was to giye an authors’ 


party; and many were the anticipations and discus- 
sions called forth by this interesting piece of news. 

If any one had looked into the Lorings’ library 
that afternoon, he would have scen three heads bent 
anxiously over a sheet of white paper, and heard 
three tongues chattering —as only girls’ tongues can 
chatter upon occasion, They discussed as to who 
should be invited, what books should be illustrated, 
what costumes they themselves should wear, and 
other equally important matters. At Uncle Fred’s 
suggestion, Marion announced that, in order to avoid 
confusion, she intended to request each boy or girl 10 
impersonate a certain character By so doing, their 
fayorite books could be illustrated. 

The red glow had faded from the winter sunset 
ere the invitation list was complete; and Marion drew 
a sigh of relief when the last name was written. 

“Are you quite sure it’s all right?” she asked, 
anxiously. “There's one thing I want to ask you, 
—do you think we ought to have invited that new 
scholar ?” 

“No, I don’t,’ replied Edith, promptly; “she’s 
not in the least interesting or social, and she ’d only 
be in the way.” 

“Well, I’m not an especial admirer of hers; but 
I don’t exactly like to slight her,” said Marion. 

“Why not invite her, and take the chances of her 
accepting ¢” suggested Louise. ‘“ Probably she won't 
come, for she never seems to go anywhere.” 

“T’ll tell you what to do: give her some character 
that requires a very expensive costume, and then 
she ’ll be sure and refuse; for she must be quite 
poor,” added Edith, reflectively. 

“T don’t quite like to do that, but perhaps it will be 
the easiest way of settling the matter. I wonder 
who she is, any way,” . 

“T think she ’s an orphan. Mrs. Lee told mamma 
all about her. She lives with her Grandmother Lam- 
bert, who is awfully eccentric. The family moved 
here six months ago,” vouchsafed Edith, proud of 
being able to furnish so much information. 

‘Well, what part shall I give her?” asked 
Marion. 

“Ask her to be Desdemona. I’m not afraid of 
her accepting, and I’ll get my costume and be ready 
to substitute ” answered Louise. 

“Well, if you are willing to risk it, I will,” said 
Marion. And thus the girls settled the difficulty. 

If the three girls could have looked in upon “the 
new scholar ” at that moment, they might have felt 
less satisfied. Upstairs, in a large old-fashioned 
room of the Lambert house, a small figure lay on the 
bed, sobbing out her cares and griefs. 

“Oh, why must I always get left out of every- 
thing ¢” she moaned. “ Why can’t I be pretty and 
wear pretty clothes like the other girls? Why need 
every one hate me so?” 

Poor little Jean, starving for a little love and life 
and brightness that no one could give her! Her 
grandmother apparently had no love to spare for 
Jean or any one else. She provided her grand- 
daughter with shelter, food, and clothes, and seemed 
to think that there her duty ended. Jean had had, 
in truth, a strange childhood; but it was not until 
six months ago that she had felt the contrast between 
her life and that of other girls. 

When she had first entered the high school at 
L——, she made timid advances to win the friend- 
ship of her companions; but as they did not imme- 
diately respond, she became discouraged, and gave up 
all attempts at intercourse with them. The girls, 
judging from her old-fashioned clothes, fine scholar- 
ship, and frigid manners that she was conceited and 
uninteresting, did not trouble themselves further in 
regard to her. 

The subject of clothes was an especially sore poil.t 
with Jean; for she knew that her grandmother was 
not poor, as people supposed, but could well afford 
to allow her to dress like other girls. Then, too, 
Mrs. Lambert had her own ideas as to the proper 
method of arranging the hair; and Jean was con- 
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fined to tight braids and smooth locks, when all the 
other girls were reyelling in curls and fluffiness. 
Jean felt in this the irony of fate; for she was the 
possessor of beautiful natural curls, which she con- 
sidered her only charm, 

The next morning, when she came into school, lo! 
a dainty envelope lay upon her desk, addressed to 
“Miss Jean Lambert.” Her’ fingers trembled so 
that she could scarcely open it; and when she drew 
forth the invitation to come to the authors’ party in 
the character of Desdemona, she could scarcely 
believe her eyes. To think that Marion Loring had 
invited her! Over and over she read it; and at 
first the delight of simply knowing that she, Jean 
Lambert, was invited was enough. Suddenly a wave 
of feeling swept over her, with the thought that 
perhaps she might go. 

“What a beautiful character they have chosen for 
me! QOh,if I might only go to this one party, I think 
I should be happier for the rest of my life,’ she 
sighed. “What if grandmother should let me go, 
and I might hire a beautiful dress to wear!’’ In 
her eagerness, she already imagined the whole affair 
arranged. 


That night, as her grandmother seemed in a par- 
ticularly gracious mood, she showed her the invita- 
tion, and timidly proffered her request; but, as she 
went on to explain, she became more and more eager, 
and there was a whole world of entreaty in her last 
words, — 

“Oh, grandmother, may I go?” 

The old lady stared at her in silence a moment, 
then replied, “I’m astonished that you can entertain 
such an idea.’ And Jean herself’ was astonished 
that she had. “You know I disapprove of parties, 
especially of such as demand an outlay of time and 
money. Why, the idea of spending ten dollars for 
such an affair! for I’m sure it would cost all of that. 
Think of all the ways in which that money might be 
profitably used, and think of spending it for the idle 
pleasure of an hour or two!” 

Poor Jean! Her hopes were rudely shattered, 
and the look of disappointment and despair in her 
eyes might have moved the stoniest heart. Was it 
possible that the old lady was touched by that look ? 
Apparently not, for a moment after she bade Jean 
rip up an old green dress, to be her own in future. 

Slowly and rebelliously Jean set to work. This 


was the first time in her life she had dared to ask her 
grandmother a favor; and she had wanted to go so 
much,—oh, so much! And uow she must go to 
school next day and hear the great event discussed 
on all sides, and yet take no part in it. Oh, it seemed 
as if she could n’t bear it! and she choked down a 
sob. She glanced at her grandmother to see if she 
had observed it; but a gentle snore announced that 
the old lady was enjoying her evening nap. 

Suddenly, as Jean ripped, her fingers encountered 
something hard in one of the folds of the dress. A 
few snips of the scissors, and something round and 
shining rolled upon the floor. Jean picked it up; 
and it proved to be a gold-piece,—yes, a shining 
gold-piece. However could it have been there, and 
grandmother not have known, was her first thought. 
But the second, with a thrill of delight, was the 
thought that here was the means of gratifying her 
heart’s desire. Yes, here was the needed money; 
and, what was still more propitious, her grandmother 
was to be out of town on business the night of the 
party. It seemed to her excited fancy as though 
some fairy godmother had been at work in her 
behalf. 

“Oh, how beautiful it will be to wear that lovely 
dress, and go to Marion’s party!” she thought. 


(Lo be continued.) 


PLANTING A TREE. 


SUSANNA B. B. MERRIFIELD. 


Tue farmer stood by the carriage-liouse door, 

Surveying with pride his domain o’er. 

“T wish I had planted one more tree, 

Just here on this side, by the vines,” thought he, 
“oT would have brought good cheer 
For many a year.” 


“ But I, 1am old,—shall I plant a tree, 
And give it to him who comes after me? 
Shall I plant for the child in the noonday sun, 
For the mower’s rest when his work is done ? 
For beast in its shade 
To be happier made?” 


Then he brought to the spot that sweet spring day, 
A young, strong elm from over the way, 
And placed it there by the carriage-lhouse door, 
Just where it was needed so much before. 

Ah! he never would see 

The use of that tree! 


Lo, the years went by, till ninety were told, — 
One sows, nor reaps, ’t is the story old, — 
When a farmer, young, stood by the door, 
Surveying with pride his domain o’er, 

As another had done 

Long years before. 


Said he, “ The most beautiful thing I see 

Is this grand o’er-arching old elm-tree, 

That spreads out its arms in motherly care, 

For man, bird, and beast to come for their share 
Of the goodly cheer 
That all can find here.” 


“Papa,” said the little one, close to his side, 
Watching each look with eyes opened wide, 
“ Who set it out, do you know, papa, dear ? 
And was n’t he good to put it just here, 

Where Dot and I play 

In the shade, all day ?”’ 
“Who planted it, boy? Would that I knew! 
He did it for me, he did it for you. 
What he sought was the good of another, 
Doing his work in the love of a brother. 

His name we must read 

In the loving deed.” 
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He who knows right principles is not equal to 
him who loves them. Conrucivus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“GREENS,” OR GETTING EVEN. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


ITTLE Lucy Chase got up unusually early one 
ite morning. 

It was so bright and beautiful that I think 
some ray of the sun must have touched her face, 
inviting her to come out and enjoy his beams. 

Breakfast was not ready when she entered the 
dining-room. Her mother was surprised to see her, 
and exclaimed, “ Why, Lucy! What has brought 
my laggard out of bed so early ? ” 

“T don’t know. I guess it was a mistake, for 
breakfast is n’t ready.” 

“No, but it will be soon. Run out in the garden 
and get a breath of the beautiful morning air,” 

“ All right,” responded Lucy; and she skipped 
down the garden walk, looking like a sunbeam herself, 
with her long bright hair blowing about her face. 

“Why, good morning,” cried Uncle Will from 
the garden bench, where he sat reading his paper; 
“ what are you doing up so early?” 

“That’s what mamma said. And now I’m up 
I don’t know what to do. Breakfast isn’t ready. 
Oh, I’ll get ‘ greens’ on Carrie! ” 

She went to the fence which divided her father’s 
garden from that of his next-door neighbor, and 
called shrilly, ‘‘ Carrie! Oh, Carrie Johnson! Are 
you up?” 

In a few minutes the curtain at an upper window 
fluttered, and a little tangled head was thrust out. 

“Did you call me, Luthy?” asked a lisping 
voice. 

“Yes, I did. ‘Greens,’ Carrie, ‘greens!’” re- 
sponded, Lucy, holding up a sprig of green. 

Carrie looked anxiously about her, then at her 
little ruffled nightgown on the window sill, but no 
bit of green could she show in return. 

“T think you ’re justh mean, Luthy Chasth!” she 
cried with vexation. “ Of courseth I would n’t take 
it to bed with me. But I’ll get even; thee f I 
don't!”’ . 

Lucy laughed triumphantly, and danced back to 
her uncle. 

“Didn’t I get ‘greens’ good on Carrie?” she 
asked. ‘Oh, there’s a white horse! I must stamp 
him for luck.” 

She wet her right thumb with her tongue, drew it 
across her left palm, and then stamped the place 
with her fist. 

Uncle Will was much amused. “TI can’t keep up 
with you children,” he said. “Stamping white 
horses and getting ‘greens’ on others are entirely 
new tome. What is ‘ greens,’ anyway ?” 

“Why, I’m ‘greens’ with Carrie and Ada and 
Genie and Janette and Ella, and a lot more, and I 
will be with you if you want me to,” rattled off 
Lucey. 

“T don’t know about it,” hesitated Uncle Will; 
“it might get me into trouble.” 

“Oh, no! All you have to do is always to carry a 
leaf with you, so that when anyone you’re ‘ greens’ 
with calls out ‘greens!’ you can show it.” 

“But suppose I should n't have it to show 2” 

“Why, then you’d have to give me something.” 

“Well, I'll try,” Uncle Will concluded. “ But 
you mustn’t be too hard on me.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Lucy, reassuringly, as she 
tucked a bit of green in her uncle’s vest pocket ; 
for the rules of the game required that the leaf 
must he kept out of sight until called for. 

She knew, however, in her heart that she was sure 
to catch Uncle Will without his green, and equally 
sure that he would pay a very generous forfeit. 

Day after day Carrie tried to “get even” with 
Lucy, but no matter how improbable the time or 
place when “ greens” was demanded, the vigilant 
child would triumphantly bring out a crumpled leaf 
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from beneath some convenient ruffle of her dress, 
or other snug hiding-place. 

But Carrie bided her time, and you know ‘all 
things come to him who waits.” 

The people of the neighborhood went on their 
annual picnic to a pleasure resort on the Bay Shore, 
where the waves came rolling and dashing on the 
beach as if to say, ‘Come and enjoy a frolic with 
me!” 

Their invitation was not to be resisted, and soon 
old and young were splashing and diving and duck- 
ing one another in the cooling waters. 

Lucy’s father took her by the hand and led her 
down the beach. The water played around her 
little bare feet, and she laughed merrily. 

“Oh, where is Carrie Johnson!” she cried. I 
wish I could see her!” 

All the time her father was taking her into deeper 
water, and as a great big wave came rolling in, he 
held her firmly while it broke over them. 

Lucy gave alittle gasp and a shrill scream, but 
she enjoyed it. Just as she dashed the water from 
her eyes, a voice said, “‘ Greens,’ Luthy, ‘greens !’” 
and there was Carrie Johnson holding aloft a 
drenched sprig which she had cunningly carried into 
the ocean for the purpose. 

Poor Lucy! She had none to show in return, and 
so Carrie got even. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


There lives a voice within 
LUNs. 
Guest angel of my heart, 
Whose whisperings strive to 
win me 
To act a manful part. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 
(For the Little Folks.) 


BY LILLA N. CUSHMAN. 


ILY was only ten years old, but she was a very 
thoughtful child for her age; and when she 
heard her mother reading to her older sisters, 

one day, about the Home for Little Incurables, and 
that the King’s Daughters of Boston were going to 
get a Christmas-tree for the children, and fill it with 
lots of nice things for the little ones, she listened 
very attentively. Of course she could not make 
anything, and she had no money to buy with; for 
Lily’s father was a hard-working man, with a large 
family. 

Lily had heard of the King’s Daughters before, and 
had often wished that she could be one of them. She 
did not realize that every girl, however small, could 
become the King’s danghter, if she so chose, though 
her mother had told her many times that the daugh- 
ters of the King must strive in every way to become 
like the Master, who went about doing good for 
others, wholly forgetting self. 

This morning, after her mother had finished read- 
ing to the children, Lily took her pet kitten and 
went up to her playroom, sitting down in her little 
rocking-chair. She rocked, and hugged the kitty, all 
the time wondering what she could do toward mak- 
ing the poor sick children, many of whom had 
neither father nor mother, happy at Christmas. 

“T know what I will do, kitty,” said she; “111 go 
to all my schoolmates, and ask each one to give me 
some plaything that they are tired of, —a picture- 
book, or card, or game, or perhaps a dolly. If it has 
a broken arm or leg, it won't matter; for they can 
play that it is in the hospital to get well, when they 


see it on the tree. Won't it be nice, kitty? You go 
downstairs to your mamma now; and I’ll go right 
away before dinner and see what I can beg for the 
poor little things who haven't got fathers and 
mothers to buy for them.” 

So Lily trotted downstairs, full of her charitable 
mission, and told her mother she was going to be 
one of the King’s Daughters, and beg some play- 
things for the Christmas-tree; and her mother gave 
her permission to go out among her young friends 
and see what they would give toward filling the 
tree. 

Lily’s mother had instilled in the minds of her 
children, as all good mothers try to do, that they 
must endeavor to do at least one good deed every 
day. So Lily said to herself, “‘There ’s Frankie” 
—her baby brother—“ crying. Ill try and rock 
him to sleep first. And kitty has n’t had her break- 
fast. I’llask mamma to give her some milk; then 
Ill rock Frankie.” 

Away she sped to feed the kitty ; and her mother 
was pleased to see her sit down patiently and rock 
baby to sleep, which she did in a very few minutes. 
Then away she went to see Katie Smith and Susie 
Fuller, to whom she told her little story. They each 
gave her cards, some games, and books which they 
had had two or three years, and were tired of; for 
they “knew them by heart,” they said. But, more 
delightful than all these things, Susie’s mother gave 
Lily a cat, —not a real, live one, but a stuffed one, 
made of cloth; and when it was on the floor, a little 
way off, it looked like a real one. 

Lily went among her other playmates, — for it was 
vacation, — and they were all so generous that she 
could n’t carry all the gifts home alone that she 
received ; so some of the little girls helped her take 
them home. re 

Then the question presented itself, “ Who will take 
all these things into Boston to those poor sick 
children ?” 

“T?ll go and ask Dr. Blank to carry them in, for 
he’s dreadful good, mamma says; and I know he 
must have to go there to doctor them while they are 
sick.” 

Lily had quite a business head, you see; and when 
she met the good doctor, her first question was, “Do 
you love little children, doctor ?” 

“Why, yes, dear. I could n’t get along in a world 
where there were no ‘little children.’” 

“Then,” said Lily, “I want you to be one of the 
King’s sons, and take some things into Boston for 
me and put on the sick children’s Christmas-tree ; for 
they are poor little things, and I don’t believe they 
have got any fathers or mothers.” 

So the doctor took the gifts in town; and he 
did n’t tell Lily how many other nice things he added 
to the big box, or how the little faces brightened 
when they saw him, for the doctor’s good deeds were 
very quietly done. But the King beheld it all, and 
wrote his name down as one who served his Master ; 
and Lily’s name was added to the list also. 

And if there are any boys or girls who have not 
yet learned the beautiful spirit of unselfishness, let 
them take lessons of Lily, and they will become 
happier for it. They need not wait for next Christ- 
mas, but now, at the beginning of a new year, let 
them say, “I will try to make every one around me 
happier every day. Then I shall become more like 
the King, whose whole life was a blessed example 
for all of us.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHERE FLOY WROTE HER FIRST LETTER, 


BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 


Jefenie Floy thought she was about the happiest. 
girl alive. She knew that her dclls were the 
prettiest in the world, and no other dog was 
half “as big and brave and black as her Carlo; 
best of all, no one of the little girls she played wit! 
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had a big brother away at college, who sent home 

letters in big envelopes addressed to just herself, and 

not in care of any one else. .When Floy counted up 

her blessings, she always started off with: “Carlo, 

_my dolls, my new tea-set, my blue silk dress,” and 
then ended up with a big sigh of contentment, “and 
my big brother Jack.” 

Tt was almost time for Jack to come back from 
college, now; and Floy could already count up on 
Hier fingers the days that must go by before they 
woul harness the span into the double carriage, and 
she and her father and mother would drive to the 
station five miles away, wait for the noisy express to 
come whirling around the curve, and see Jack swing 
himself off the platform with his big yellow bag. 
Last time he rather frightened little Floy by appear- 
ing with a big black moustache, which, Floy said, 
made him look like the man who came around with 
the organ and monkey. But in his last letter Jack 
had told her that the moustache had disappeared, 
and he hoped she would be reconciled when she saw 
him. Now, Floy was not quite sure what “recon- 
ciled” meant, but she said it over and over to her- 
self after her mother had read the letter to her, and 
she thought it sounded quite fine and grown-up, 
any way. 

On this warm sunny afternoon, Mrs. Hardy had 
driven down town, and left Floy alone in the nur- 
sery, telling her to be a good girl, and not get into 
any mischief. 

“Course not,” answered Floy, in a superior way, 
not even looking up from the dolls’ dresses which 
she was packing away for a summer tour. 

But in a little while the tour had heen successfully 
made to Niagara, Lenox, and Newport, and back to 
New Jersey again, with lightning speed; and now 
the dolls must rest after the fatigue of the journey. 
Tt was not quite so exciting to watch them sleeping 
in their respective beds, with stolid contentment on 
each china face, as it had been to whirl them through 
the mazes of balls and coaching parades. Accord- 
ingly Floy tiptoed carefully out of the room so as 
not to wake the slumberers, and began to look about 
for something to do. 

Presently she espied her mother’s writing tablet 
lying temptingly open on her table, with the pretty 
silver pen-holder close by the leather ink-well. Now, 
she surely had promised Jack to write to him before 
he came home again; and then she had on-her new 
muslin dress with the pretty blue ring polka dots on 
it, and that made her feel very much like doing 
something unusually fine. Very soon she had 
climbed up into the wicker chair, chosen a fresh 
sheet of paper with a big H at the top, and had 
started printing -— 


deer jac,—i’ll bee rekonsild, thank you, if you 
wil — 

Then she stopped to think how to spell “ only.” 
Looking down in a brown study at her dress, it just 
flashed into her head what fun it would be to put a 
little ink dot in each of those blue rings. In a flash 
the dolls, Jack, and the letter were all forgotten, and 
Floy was intent on poking her pen into the exact 
centre of the holes, not skipping any, 

So intent was she that she did not notice when the 
door opened and Mrs. Hardy came in. She watched 
Floy a minute, and then said: “Florence Hardy, 
what are you doing ?” 

Floy started with a big jump, and turned very red, 
‘and said: “ Wri-wri-writing to brother Jack.” 

Mrs. Hardy thought that was not just the place 
to write a letter, so she sent Floy to the nursery, 
and told her she need n’t come down to dinner when 
the bell rang, but would have her toast and milk in 
the nursery. 

Mrs. Hardy folded up the letter, and sent it later, 
with a piece of the dress, to Jack. 

And now, when Jack wants to tease his big sister 
Florence, he takes from his pocket-book a piece of 
that muslin with the funny little ink dots all 
over it. 


THE PRECIOUS TRAINS. 


Tue first train leaves at six P.M. 

For the land where the poppy blows; 
The mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace-car is the mother’s arms ; 
The whistle, a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train! 


At eight p. mM. the next train starts 
For the Poppyland afar ; 

The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“ All aboard for the sleeping-car!” 


But what is the fare to Poppyland ? 
I hope it is not too dear. 

The fare is this, a hug and a kiss, 
And it ’s paid to the engineer. 


So Task of Him who children took 
On his knee in kindness great, 

“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day 
That leave at six and eight. 


“ Keep watch of the passengers,” thus I pray, 
“For to me they are very dear ; 

And special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” — Christian Union. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE MOUSE. 
(For Little Dora.) 

BY KATHERINE KENNEDY. 

FAIR little girl sat by her mamma, sew- 
ing on a dress for her last new dolly, — 
a very large dolly for such a girl. But 
this maiden had just had a grand birth- 
day, and a party, and many beautiful gifts, among 
which was a wonderful doll, which could not only 
open and close her eyes, but could say “papa” and 
“mamma,” and could walk all over any table on 
which she was placed. 

This was not the first time that Jeannette had 
sewed for one of her own children. Many a beauti- 
fully done hem and seam could be shown in her dolly 
baby drawer to prove what dainty stitches she always 
took, and what a very busy mamma she was. 

On this particular sunny summer afternoon, little 
Jeannette, although the weather was warm, was even 
more than usually engrossed with her pretty work ; 
so that her mamma often looked down upon her, and 
smiled silently to see the earnest face and the busy 
hands. 

At last, Jeannette raised her head, and, holding 
up her finger which held her needle pointing straight 
up, she perked up her pink ears, and listened. 

“Hark, mamma, dear! I hear a mouse.” 

Her mamma, knowing well what would be the 
answer, asked, “ Are you afraid of a mouse, sweet- 
heart ? ” 

“Why, mamma!” exclaimed Jeannette. “J ’fraid 
of a dear little soft mouse!” 

“T was only joking, darling ; I knew you were not. 
Where do you think he is?” 

“Tet ’s both look, mamma, right away,” said 
Jeannette. So, suiting the action to the word, she 
quickly and neatly folded the skirt of dolly’s dress, 
which she was making, and placing it in the cosey 
blue satin work-basket which Uncle Phil had given 
her last Christmas, and dropping her gold thimble 
into its velvet bed, she rose very softly, with her 
finger on her mouth, to remind mamma that not a 
word must be spoken at this important moment. 

Mamma and the daughter stood very still, and 
listened, — listened several minutes. At last a wee 
sound, as if something were moved by the mouse; 
then a louder noise; then through an opening near 
the fireplace they both saw a smail soft brown tail. 
The little fellow had been in the room, and had been 


scared by the movements of Mrs Post and Jeannette, 
though they had been very cautious in their move- 
ments. Both saw mousie’s tail disappear at the same 
moment; and they squeezed one another’s hands, 
they were so interested, and so careful not to 
speak. 

After a while, as they sat on a rattan lounge to- 
gether, which was placed just so they could see every- 
thing which the creature did if he should venture 
out again, they both espied two bright black eyes; 
and quick as thought the nimble fellow glided from 
his doorway, across the room, and under Jeannette’s 
brass bedstead. 

“Oh, humpsy-dumpsy!’’ whispered the little girl, 
squeezing mamma’s hand just as tight as her own 
soft patte could squeeze it. ‘“ Humpsy-dumpsy”’ had 
always been Jeannette’s favorite word when she meant 
and felt so much that she could not express it. “Oh, 
if he should put his soft head on my cheek to-night!” 

“Why, he is under your bed, not in it, sweetheart. 
What a funny idea!” 

“Mamma, are mousies always deaded when they 
are caught in traps?” 

“Not always, oh, no, dear; sometimes only their 
tail, or paw, or perhaps—and that is worse — some- 
times the tip of their nose may be caught.” 

“Mamma!” And Jeannette looked up with eager, 
sparkling eyes and red cheeks, almost holding her 
breath. “Mamma!” 

“ What is it, girlie?” 

“May I catch mousie, and put a yellow cord around 
his neck, and the tiny bell off my Christmas monkey ¢ ” 

“Oh, no, darling. You may have mousie caught, 
and we will tie a bright cord around his little neck; 
but the smallest bell on your smallest toy would 
be too large for such a mite of a creature to carry,” 

Tompkins, the butler, was rung for; and a trap 
was prepared with a dainty bit of rich, sweet cake. 
The trap was placed near mousie’s doorway to his 
unseen home; and now the only thing to do was to 
wait. 

Little Jeannette, after saying her prayers, kneeling 
on her sweet white bed, with her hands folded in her 
dear mamma’s, that night at bedtime, whispered close 
in mamma’s ear, “I’ve a name for my mousie, 
mamma.” 

“ What is it, dearie?” said her mamma ? 

“Toozleums!”’ shouted the excited girl. She had 
heard her big brother sing a comical college song in 
which this name occurred, and it had caught her 
fancy. 

The next morning Master Mousie was quietly 
sitting in the trap, literally as quiet as a mouse, look- 
ing straight at Jeannette when she first opened her 
bright eyes to the morning light. She was not sur- 
prised; it was just what she had expected. 

After breakfast, Tompkins released the hind foot, 
which had been held in the trap, and smoothed the 
soft fur, while Jeannette’s mamma tied a bright 
yellow silken cord around his neck, which she had 
prepared after her little girl had gone to bed the 
previous night; and then Toozleums was transferred 
to a great bird-cage, three feet long and two feet 
wide, and nearly as high. 

There he was fed daily by his young mistress. And 
she often brought her music-box to play by his side; 
and he seemed to notice and to like it, and to wait 


‘ for it and expect it, after he became used to his cap- 


tivity. He seemed a happy mouse. 
Jeannette wrote a letter to Mr. Angell, who is 
interested in all dumb creatures :— 


Dear Mr. ANGELL, — One little girl owns a dumb 
animal named Toozleums It is a mouse. She plays 
music to him every day, and he is going to know tunes. 
He eats and drinks and sleeps, so he must be well. His 
eyes are bright like mine, but not the same color. His 
are black; mine are blue. Mine are like papa’s, papa is 
not mousie’s pspa, you know, so his are different. Will 
you love me for a kind-hearted little girl? Because I 
always mean to be; mamma taught me so. 

Litre JEANNETTE Post. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


It is the heart that makes the critic, not the nose. 
Max MULLER. 


History is neither more nor less than biography 


on a large scale. LAMARTINE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE SAM’S NEPHEW. 


BY HELEN T. WILDER. 


LTHOUGH I do have a red face, and hang 
out on a corner, day in and day out, in sun 
and in rain, like any of those good-for-nothing 

individuals who lean up against me, with hands in 
their pockets, Iam no tramp. Oh, no! pray do not 
confound me with them! 

I deny belonging to that lazy class, and I give 
them an irony stare, and turn a cold shoulder on 
them, or so it seems; for they often rub their 
thread-bare elbows, and turn around and look at 
me, and wonder what made them so chilly. 

You will surely agree with me when I say that 
no one of us fills a very large corner in this world; 
so I have come to the conclusion that Dudley 
Corner presents as extended a view for work as the 
average. ‘here is one drawback, however; I can- 
not go out of my way to do the kind things many 
are allowed to do. (Alas, how many have that 
privilege and use it not!) But as a good descend- 
ant of my good Uncle Sam, I try and do my duty 
toward all who come to me for assistance. And I 
must tell you, with all modesty, that I never find 
fault. Why, even the roughish boy who came tear- 
ing up to me the other cay, and crammed a big 
poster down my throat, whistling all the while, then 
as quickly scurried off, met with no rebuke. 

So many precious things are left with me that I 
can afford to swallow something disagreeable once 
ina while. Think of all the secrets I might know. 
But I confess my ignorance of the inside of any of 
the letters. Nevertheless, from my long experience 
and close contact with them, I find the outside of a 
letter conveys a great deal of information. 

Uncle Sam requires honesty among his relatives ; 
and my brother down at the next lamp-post will 
agree with me that he gets it. 

Let me relate a few of to-day’s happenings. 
First, this morning, just before seven, as Micliael 
Grady went to his work, he left me a small, wrinkled 
envelope, poorly addressed, unevenly stamped, — 
altogether unattractive; but I knew—for Michael 
and I are good friends — that the shabby little enve- 
lope contained a good share of his month’s wages, 
going to his old mother in Killarney. 

Next, maid Mary comes tripping out of the big 
corner louse, while the children are at breakfast, 
bringing a little pink note which I do not hesitate 
to say is for her Larry, not so many miles away but 
what he comes home of a Sunday; for I often 
catch a glimpse of the two on the gravel walk of 
an evening. 

Then comes Paul, leading little Kathleen in her 
long Dutch cloak, from the front door of the big 
house, on their way to kindergarten; and they 
leave me the family letters. 

Soon I see Granny Paine come slowly toward me 
from the alley back of Belden Street. Granny has 
a son in the mines at the West; and it is her weekly 
letter that keeps his heart warm, and his courage 
high. 

Men pass on their way to business, some stop 
ping to leave me something, others passing by un- 
heeding. And yesterday I saw a wee child trotting 
across the street, holding a paper for me in one 
hand, while in the other she carried her dolly, 
dressed for its morning walk fully as finely as its 
mamma. When sie reached me, her troubles began. 
How was she to give me the paper? No place to 
put dolly in her bright array, for it was a muddy 
day, although sunny overhead; and little Amy 


could barely reach me at any time, for I seemed to 
her very high and mighty, although you must all 
know I never feel that way. Up, up she reached, 
dolly nearly falling over her shoulder. But it was 
in vain; and tears came to her courageous brown 
eyes with each try. In my extremity, I was about 
to do something unusual, when I heard the whistl- 
ing I knew so well, and around the corner came 
tearing the very boy who, the day before, had 
stuffed me with a poster. Stopping suddenly short, 
he exclaimed: “ Hello, sis! what’s up?” And 
before littlke Amy had a chance to wink, her hand 
was emptied by the small boy, and I had her paper. 
Now do you blame me for not minding a boy who 
does nice things like that to offset any mischief he 
may do me? 

And so the days go by, —some uneventful, others 
full of interest, — and I, like a monument of Patience, 
and a faithful servant of Uncle Sam’s, hold up my 
corner, and do my level best. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


~ 


Inro this corner the Editor wheels his chair, driven 
by the press of contributions. Small as it is, there 
is room enough for him to rise and welcome the 
readers of Every OTHer Sunpay. How does the 
New Year seem, now that a week or two have 
passed? Do not get discouraged because resolutions 
are broken. Those who walk must expect to stum- 
ble, and those who run, to fal], — now and then. 

We hope to make our paper more attractive than 
ever, this year 1895. For the pleasant words that 
reach the Editor, he returns sincere thauks. 


LET T BRa bee 


SALEM, MAss. 

Dear Epitor or Every OTHER SunpaAy, — This is 
the first time I have written to you, so I hope you will 
publish my letter, because I want to surprise my father. 
IT am ten years old, and attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School here. I take the Every Orner Sunpay, and 
like it very much. Enclosed please find an enigma, 
which I hope you will also use. With many wishes for 
prosperity, I will close. 


From your little friend, ELEANOR LITTLE. 


TURNER'S FALLS, MASS. 
Dear Eprror or Every Orner Suxpay, —I send 
an enigma for Every OTHER Sunpay, and also the 
answers to the transposition puzzle and the hidden prov- 
erb. I get the little paper at Sunday School, and like it 
very much. Yours truly, Marian ATHERTON. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
_ Dear Eprror,—I have taken the Every OTHer 
SunpDAyY a long while, and enjoy it verv much. Enclosed 
please find the answer to Enigma XVIIL., also that of the 
anagram in the same number. 
Your little friend, 


[The answers were correct.] 


Racwet C. Newsury. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


. Disease is spreading near and far. 
The city Jonah did abhor. 

. A South American lizard’s name. 

A person far too fond of game. 

The soldiers who are kept to guard. 

. The belp we get when tasks are hard. 
. Ounce a powerful Indian tribe @ 
Quite famous for their haughty pride. 


TI Ot me oe 


The initials make more, and the finals but one, 
Or the puzzles which give us a great deal of fun. ' 
A. 


ANAGRAM. 


Ew nea od eorm odgo yb inbeg dogo atnh ni yan etorh 
ayw. 


HIDDEN PROVERBS. 


By taking two words from each sentence and reading 
downward, two familiar proverbs may be found. 

1. She is a fine child, but she is also wilful. 

2. Do not waste those feathers. 

3. I cannot make pies as well as she makes tarts. 

4. With a very woful face, she exclaimed, ‘The 
cotton is much too fine.” 

5, She said that she did not want the birds. M. N. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 

I am composed of tweuty-three letters. 

My 22, 5, 23, 13, 3, 20, 23, is what the artists of the old 
world were called. 

My 3, 18, 15, 16, 14, 5, 9, 1, is an immense animal. 

My 22, 17, 4, 3, 23—23, 18, 5, 6, 7, 21, 23, 2, was a 
famous Puritan. 

My 19, 20, 5, 9, 7, 22,11, 13; 2, 3, 20, is a relative. 

My 14, 11, 20, 28, 15, is a domestic animal. 

My 16, 8, 5, 9, 11, is a musical instrument. 

My 10, 17, 20, 4, is the opposite of boy. 

My 12, 21, 10, 14, 1, is what they do in war. 

My whole is an early event in our country’s history. 

Frances Lockey. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 
My whole is found in the Bible, and is composed of 
twenty-five letters. 
My 22, 16, 24, 25, belongs to the emotions. 
My 15, 16, 11, 17, 18, are part of the head. 
My 12, 13, 1, is worn on the head. 
My 8, 9, 10, 5, is affection. 
My 4, 2, 23, 7, belong to the’body. 
My 21, 19, 11, 14, part of the foot. 
My 6, 20, 3, 8, belongs to the head. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 7. 
Enigma XVIII. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Enigma XIX. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits. 


Anagram. Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lean not upon thine own understanding. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMOREM. 
Edinburgh | 


M. 8. 


Nile 
Greece 
Lanark 
Atlantic 
Norwich 
Denmark J) 
BEHEADED WORDS. 
1. Scowl, cowl, owl. 2. Spear, pear, ear. 3. Trail, 
rail, ail. 4. Blame, lame. 5, Seven, even, Eve. 6. Fred, 
red. 


* England. 


How can a man know himself? Through con- 
templation never, but rather through action. En- 
deavor to do thy duty and thou wilt know thy 
capacity. But what is thy duty? 


of the day. GoerTHE. 
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